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Milk Fraud in New York 


N July 9 last, the New York City Board of Health put 
O into effect an amendment to the Sanitary Code regu- 
lating the manufacture and distribution of a new product 
called “Dairy Products Mixture.” No public hearings were 
held. No notice was given to consumers. The new arrival 
crept into the market quietly—sneaked in, almost. 

Dairy Products Mixture is defined jin the amendment 
as follows: 


«++ @ mixture of two or more of the following ingredients: 
milk, skimmed milk, cream, condensed milk, or condensed 
skimmed milk. Flavor, stabilizer or sugar may be added. 
[The] mixture shall contain not less than 3.3% butterfat. and 
11.5% total milk solids, and not more than one-half of 
1% ... stabilizer. 

We think that Dairy Products Mixture—known to the trade 
as D.P.M.—is a major fraud being put over by the milk 
companies. and we think the Board and Dep't of Health 
played fast and loose with the public interest when they 
sanctioned it for sale. We want to state our reasons here 
in print. 

Let us look back for a moment, to another amendment 
which has recently passed New York’s Board of Health 
the amendment establishing a single grade of milk (see 
February and June Reports). 

There has been demand for the single milk standard for 
years. CU pointed out the insignificant difference in quality 
(but not in price) between Grades A and B as early as 1936. 
Municipalities all over the United States have adopted the 
single grade. With growing and increasingly vocal demand 
from consumers and finally from the Mayor, the Health Dep't 
decided to take up the question officially. 

The Department listened individually to groups of con- 
sumers, farmers, and distributors. It made a thorough inves- 
tigation of the health questions involved. Then the Board 
held a large public hearing, to which all interested parties 
were invited, and where all were given an opportunity to 
speak. The Board did all this even though single-grade milk 
was in use in many cities and much was already known 
about it. 

Finally, the. Board of Health adopted an amendment abol- 
ishing the two-grade system, and permitting the sale of only 
one grade of milk in New York City. A_ two-and-a-half 
months’ period of grace was given before the amendment 
was to go into effect. 


ow compare this to the way D.P.M. came into being. 

The first we knew of its existence was from a chance 
statement by a milk company employee after D.P.M. had 
been legalized. 

Interviews with two members of the Health Dep't—the 
Deputy Commissioner and the head of the Milk Division 
brought to light the following facts: 
that D.P.M. had been created 

demand” from a couple of distributors; 


because of “considerable 

that there had been no public hearings because such hear- 
ings were not necessary for every amendment, and _ this 
one was not considered important enough; 

that the Board considered there was no health hazard con- 
nected with the product, and therefore no reason why it 
should not be sold: 

that the sale of D.P.M. is small and consumers should there- 
fore not view with alarm; 

that two distributors, Shefheld and Queensborough, had been 
given two months to try the product before it was given 
official sanction; 

that the Board of Health believes in progress; 

that its action is not irrevocable. 











D.P.M., you will notice, is a combination of ingredients with 
which a cow was undoubtedly connected at some time, plus 
a few ingredients that a cow never even saw. 

It used to be that adding ingredients to make milk seem 
what it was not was illegal. Suddenly, it’s become all right; 
as the Department says, “there is no health hazard.” 

But note again D.P.M.’s ingredients. “Stabilizer” may need 
a little explaining. 

A stabilizer is simply a gummy or gelatinous substance. 
Health Dep’t officials state that the function of a stabilizer 
is to make the mixture “heavy, firm and smooth.” We say 
that the function of a stabilizer is to deceive the consumer. 


AliRY Propucts MIXTURE is at present sold principally in 
D “milk” drinks at soda fountains. It’s used in Queen-O 
malted milk drinks, the 5¢ malteds at Sheffield bars, and 
probably goes under a number of other names. D.P.M. is 
also being sold in quart bottles through grocery stores, but 
the deception is illustrated most clearly in the form in which 
it’s sold at fountains. 

What has the retailer to gain through using D.P.M. instead 
of milk? It tastes no better. The distributor sells it to him for 
no less per quart than milk. The answer is that D.P.M. is 
cheaper for the retailer even though it costs the same. That’s 
where the stabilizer comes in. For six ounces of D.P.M. 
placed into a milk shaker will work up—thanks to the stabilizer 
—into approximately 12 ounces of finished product. The 
original six ounces of D.P.M. will be there, and bulking it up 
will be six ounces of air. That’s cheating the consumer. And 
that’s a phenomenon that the Health Dep’t had, by its own 
admission, not troubled to investigate before passing the 
amendment. 

Incidentally, the law requires a sign at dispensing places 
(in 44-inch letters) saying that “Dairy Products Mixture... 
is used here in the preparation of drinks and beverages.” 

But a survey of a number of fountains known to be selling 
drinks made with the mixture revealed not a single sign. A 
call to the Health Dep’t revealed that it was fully aware of the 
situation. CU learned that the requirement is not being 
enforced, and probably will not be for some time. 

D.P.M. cheats the farmer, too. The milk price structure in 
New York is a complicated one, with the farmer receiving so 
much per quart of “fluid milk (milk for sale as such)” and 
less per quart for milk for other uses, such as butter, evapo- 
rated milk, cheese, skim milk, &c. For the ingredients used in 
D.P.M. the farmer gets paid at about half the fluid milk rate. 

In short, while youipay 5¢ for a malted that’s half air, the 





D. P. M. MALTED—WITH & WITHOUT AIR 


The glass at the left shows the amount—approximately 12 
ounces—you seem to be getting. At the right is the same 
drink after standing for one hour and a half—time for the 
air to come out. The drink less air makes less than 6 ounces. 





farmer gets just half his usual proportion of the price you pay. 
Somewhere in between, the distributors presumably get an 
air-tight increase in profit margin. 


N THE BASIS of our investigation, we accuse the Health 
Dep't and Board of the following: 


negligence, in that they did not investigate all aspects of 
D.P.M. sufficiently before making it legal; 

negligence, because they did not give all interested parties 
notice that a new product was being considered, and gave 
consumers no chance to be heard; 

negligence, because the law, dubious as it is, is not being 

enforced; 

negligence, because in permitting the sale of D.P.M., they 

are allowing the sale of what is, in effect, adulterated milk. 

In view of these considerations, we demand that the question 
of Dairy Products Mixture be reopened; that public hearings 
be held in which the consumer, the farmer, and authorities on 
health—as well as the milk distributors—be given an opportu- 
nity to voice their opinions. 

At the moment the problem is local. But if the sale of 
D.P.M. is allowed to go on, it may quickly spread to other 
cities. In the interest of all consumers, this new fraud should 
be stopped promptly. 


There Is Only One Way 


OSSIBLY out of simple embarrassment, the people who 
— speaking so much of “equality of sacrifice” only a 
few short weeks ago have now almost dropped the phrase. 
You just don’t see it around any more. It would take a large 
amount of brass to bring it up right at the moment that 
excess profits legislation is being converted into a guarantee 
of profits. 

That is what is happening in Washington as we go to press. 
You can find the details in your daily papers: profit limita- 
tions are being quietly removed; such liberal terms are being 
written to protect business from risk that the government will 
not only pay heavily for its supplies but for plants and 
machinery to make them with, too; loopholes to minimize 
whatever taxes may finally be imposed are being inserted 
almost as fast as business can think them up. 

Says John Carson, Washington representative of the Co- 
operative League: “The lid will soon be off and the sky will 
be the limit for profits on war contracts—if that condition 
has not already been reached.” 

It is a sickening picture. A few months ago airplane manu- 
facturers were flatly turning down contracts, saying frankly 
that they could get bigger profits from foreign orders and 
hence had no time for their own country. They don’t have to 
do that any more. There is only one way we know of to 
call a halt to the profits-grabbing now going on. And that is 
for the consumers of the country—the people who are going 
to have to pay real higher prices and real higher taxes to 
finance the grabbing—to overwhelm Congress with letters 
demanding honest-to-God curbs on profiteering, demanding 
that some meaning be put into that forgotten phrase, “equality 
of sacrifice.” 

There is no doubt that Congress is receptive to pressure. As 
proof that it is, we submit the following eloquent excerpt from 
the Journal of Commerce: 

There is a growing feeling in Congress that the excess profits 
tax bill which finally meets approval of the Senate and House will 
be little more than stop-gap legislation to satisfy political demands. 

In an effort to compromise opposing views of those demanding 
a strong bill and those insisting that there be no bill at all, Congress 
may in the end enact high excess profits rates, but provide a maxi- 


mum of escape clauses so that no corporation will be unjustifiably 
burdened by the tax. 


Now, for a few details on how the times are bearing on 
consumers, turn to page 19. 











TECHNICAL SECTION 


OF CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants—more 
than 200 specialists selected for competence and freedom from commercial bias—in university, 
governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases obtained 
on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, carefully con- 
trolled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number of per- 


sons, or on a combination of these factors. 
scientific data. 


Most ratings of necessity reflect opinion as well as 
For even with rigorous tests, interpretation of findings is often a matter on 


which expert opinion differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that such opinions as enter into its 
evaluations shall be as competent, honest, and free from bias as it is possible to make them. 


@ "Best Buys” should give greater return per dollar although some products rated "Also 
Acceptable” may be of higher quality. Except where otherwise noted, a product rated “Not 
Acceptable” is judged to be of inferior quality or is considered fo be potentially harmful. 








Boys’ Blouses 


Styling, as well as quality, affects the service they give. 


So does fit, and the manufacturers aren't too helpful on 
that score. CU tests 15 models; two are "Best Buys” 


SK the mother of a growing boy what 

the two most important qualities 

for a boy’s shirt or blouse are and you 

will probably get “fit and serviceability” 
for an answer. 

Make a shopping tour of the stores, 
buy some samples of leading brands, ex- 
amine and test them—as CU has done— 
and you will be forced to the conclusion 
that the manufacturers don’t put much 
weight on either factor. 

While a boy’s shirt or blouse resem- 
bles a man’s in many respects, not a 
single brand was found in the popular- 
price lines which came close to matching 
the most popular men’s shirts for 
strength—despite the fact that boys are 
harder on their clothes than their elders. 
And one of the important markings for 
determining fit—sleeve length—is ignored 
entirely not only with boys’ shirts but 
with youths’ shirts as well. 

The fabric most widely used for boys’ 
shirts and blouses seems to be a print 
cloth. Relatively few white or solid color 
broadcloths—most favored by men—were 
found. And only at the $1.50 price level 
did broadcloths of a tensile strength and 
thread count comparable to those of a 
man’s shirt put in an appearance. In 
the 69¢-$1 price range the best quality 
found in the fabrics used was about 


A note on labor conditions in the boys’ 
blouse industry will be found on page 19. 
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equal to medium quality for a man’s 
shirt fabric. 

CU’s shoppers obtained, wherever pos- 
sible, four samples of each brand—two 
in the button-on blouse type and two in 
the shirt type, in varying fabrics. Each 
shirt was measured in accordance with 
commercial standards, subjected to two 
commercial-type launderings, and again 
measured for shrinkage. Thread count 
was measured on the unwashed fabric, 
tensile strength on the laundered fabric. 
A critical examination was made of gen- 
eral construction features. 

Good general advice on the buying of 
boys’ shirts and blouses has been made 
available to consumers in one of the 
U. S. Government’s numerous 5¢ pamph- 
lets. Some highlights: 

Quality and Material. “There is dan- 
ger that economy [in the purchase of 
boys’ shirts and blouses] may be carried 
so far that the shirts will not last as long 
as the boy could use them. Many times, 
a good deal [of money] is spent on a 
quantity of cheap garments that cannot 
stand the necessary wear and tear. 
There would be greater satisfaction and 
saving if fewer shirts of better grade 
were bought in the first place. 

“Since growing boys need strong, well- 


*“Cotton Shirts for Men and Boys.” Farm- 


ers’ Bulletin No. 1837, U. S. Dep't of Agri- 
culture. Available from Sup’t of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5¢. 


fitting clothing, choose full-cut shirts 
made of firm, evenly woven materials that 
are full shrunk and of permanent color. 
As in men’s shirts, the fabrics with 
smooth finishes are easiest to launder.” 


Types. “Blouses for young boys are 
made either short and with buttons about 
the waist, or long and without buttons. 
In buying the button-on type be sure that 
the buttons at the waist are well rein- 
forced with either strong tape or fabric. 
For most active school-age boys, blouses 
and shirts with tails are best, as they 
allow freedom for stooping without put- 
ting a strain on the shirt. 

“Shirts with open necks or convertible 
collars and short sleeves are tailored in 
appearance and comfortable for grow- 
ing boys. These shirts are not outgrown 
so quickly as those with buttoned-up 
collars and long sleeves. 

“Youths’ shirts are like men’s in ap- 
pearance, with pointed or tab collars 
and tailored fronts, but they do not have 
all the tailoring details of men’s shirts. 
Back fullness is concentrated at the cen- 
ter back; cuffs are usually barrel style 
and sleeve plackets generally continuous 
rather than tailored.” 


Buttons. “The buttons on boys’ shirts 
are generally not so high in quality as 
those on men’s shirts, but they should 
be uniform in thickness and have no 
flaws. Sometimes metal eyelets and 
lacings are used as fastenings on boys’ 
sport shirts. See that the material of 
these shirts is firmly woven and the eye- 
lets securely clamped in. Otherwise 
they will pull out after a few wearings. 
If loops are used as fastenings, they 
should be easy to manage, and sewed 
securely into the seams to keep them 
from pulling out.” 


Size. “Shirts for boys and juniors are 
now marked according to age, rather 
than neck size. Youths’ shirts are 
marked by the neck size and sometimes 
by age as well. Sleeve length is not 
given in boys’ or youths’ shirts, even 
though it is important to the good fit of 
long-sleeved shirts. To get the best size, 
measure the neck, chest, and sleeve 
length on the boy. Old shirts are usu- 
ally outgrown and cannot be used as a 
guide.” 





SHIRTS 
Best Buys 


Pepperell (I. Jablow & Co., NYC). 98¢. 
Good count and tensile strength. Third 
in order of quality. Price makes it 
a “Best Buy.” 

Model (Savada Bros., NYC). $1. Good 
count and tensile strength. Fourth in 
quality. Price makes it a “Best Buy.” 
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Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality) 


Kaynee (Kaynee Co., Cleveland). $1.59. 
High count and tensile strength. High- 
est quality tested. 


Collegiate (Greenebaum Bros., Phila- 
delphia). $1.50. High count and 
tensile strength. Second in order of 
quality. 

Tom Sawyer (Elder Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis). 79¢. Good count and ten- 


sile strength. Shrinkage excessive in 
sleeve but cut larger to compensate 
for loss. 

The Bell (Lubell Bros., NYC). $1.39. 
Good count and tensile strength. Cut 
larger than marked size and shrink- 
age did not bring it within marked 


Not Acceptable 


Fruit of the Loom (David Kurtz). 79¢ 
Good count and tensile strength. 
Sleeve length short and shrinkage was 
excessive; otherwise “Acceptable.” 

Lucky Lad (Chas. Greenberg & Sons). 
69¢. Good count and tensile strength. 
Sleeve length short and shrinkage was 
excessive; otherwise “Acceptable.” 


BUTTON-ON BLOUSES 
Acceptable 


(In order of quality) 








Model (Savada Bros.,'NYC). 89¢. Good 
count and tensile strength. Shrank 
in chest but cut full to make up for 
loss. 

Puritan (Greenebaum Bros., Philadel- 

phia). 79¢ and $1.; Good count and 

tensile strength. Sleeve length short, 
but fabric had no shrinkage. 


The Bell (Lubell Bros, NYC). 94¢. 


Good count and tensile strength. Cut- 


quite a bit larger than marked size. 

(Elder Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis). $1. Good count and ten- 
sile strength. Shrank excessively but 
cut full to make up for loss. 

Kaynee (Kaynee Co., Cleveland). $1. 
Good count and tensile strength. Cut 
small and shrinkage was excessive; 
“Acceptable” only if bought a size 
larger. 

Pepperell (1. Jablow & Co., NYC). 69¢ 
Good count and tensile strength. 
Shrinkage excessive. Chest cut extra 
large to make up for loss. Sleeve cut 
just to size so that after washing it 
was short. 


Not Acceptable 


Fruit of the Loom (David Kurtz). 79¢. 
Good count and tensile strength. 
Sleeve length short and shrinkage was 
excessive; otherwise “Acceptable.” 
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Tom Sawyer 


... are not for those who want split-second accuracy. But if you 
can put up with something less than that (and the bother of setting 


your watch once a day), there are some good buys to be had 


OT many products have as wide a 
N price range as watches. You can 
get them for a dollar or less and from 
that point you can move up by easy 
stages almost as far as you could want, 
or afford, to go. In the highest brackets 
the buyer gets, of course, something 
more than a time-keeper. He gets an 
ornament or a symbol of success or Some- 
thing to Remember Him By. 

What people look for at the lower end 
—in the big field of watches retailing at 
$1 to $4—is presumably something sim- 
pler. And whatever the special reasons 
that may operate in the purchase of one 
of these watches, simple capacity to tell 
time is the most important factor in the 
selection of one brand as against another. 
For mass styling has made inexpensive 
watches look almost as much alike as 
each year’s crop of automobiles, and, 
with few exceptions there are no great 
differences in materials used or in “fea- 
tures.” 

No standard test methods or tolerances 
for time-keeping accuracy have as yet 
been established for cheap watches. But 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards has de- 
veloped a considerable set of test meth- 
ods and accuracy tolerances for more 
expensive watches. In the absence of 
directly applicable standards, CU has 
used the Bureau’s so-called “business 
precision” test, with some modifications, 
for this report on eight models of inex- 
pensive pocket watches and six models 
of inexpensive wrist watches. Only three 
brand names are represented—New Ha- 





A note on labor conditions in the watch 
industry will be found on page 19. 


ven, Ingersoll and Westclox—but these 
three pretty much spread-eagle the field. 

Primary aim of the test was to deter- 
mine the rate (daily loss or gain) of the 
watches under different conditions of 
position and temperature. Tests were 
made with the watches in three different 
positions: pendant up, face up and face 
down—all at 68° F. In the face up 
position, further tests were made at 40° 
F. and at 95° F. These were considered 
to represent extremes prevailing for a 
watch in ordinary use. With wrist 
watches, rate was also determined under 
a condition of constantly changing posi- 
tion. 

In higher-grade watches, where much 
hand work enters into the construction 
and where more time is spent in regula- 
tion and adjustment, a fairly consistent 
product is to be expected. 

With the cheaper watches, necessarily 
turned out on a mass production basis, 
inconsistencies were expected and were 
found. By inconsistencies is meant lack 
of uniformity in the time-keeping per- 
formance of different samples of the same 
brand and model. Five samples of each 
model were tested and the uniformity, 
or lack of it, in their performance was 
given strong consideration in determin- 
ing the ratings. 


N A NUMBER of cases there was con- 
I siderable variation in the initial regu- 
lation of watches of the same brand al- 
though their performance was fairly uni- 
form. That is, if the rate was five min- 
utes in error under normal conditions 
the error carried through with the vari- 





CASES DIFFER 
. . . more than movements and performance with these six wrist watches: Westclox 
Rocket, Judge and Wrist Ben; Ingersoll Swagger and Aero; New Haven Fad 
(left to right). Fad is “Best Buy” 
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“DOLLAR” WATCHES 


That’s what they're usually called. Actually only two models can be had for $1 or 

less. Left to right, above: New Haven Model A, Model B and Pentagon; Westclox 

Pocket Ben. Below: Westclox Dax; Ingersoll Buck, Yankee and Ensign. At Ward's 
89¢ price, New Haven Model A is “Best Buy” 





ous changes in position and temperature. 
Since the watch can be regulated to some 
degree of accuracy by the ordinary user 
without too much difficulty, penalties for 
poor initial regulation were not great. 

With the exception of the New Haven 
models there was little or no evidence of 
compensation for temperature changes 
in the watches examined. The tests sub- 
stantiated New Haven’s claim that its 
watches are so adjusted. Differences in 
rate between temperature extremes in 
this brand ran between one and two min- 
utes, whereas the rate differences in 
other brands ran from five to 10 minutes. 
Temperature compensation was given 
considerable weight as a basis for rating 
inasmuch as the user can do nothing to 
adjust or allow for temperature changes 
himself. 

Ease of winding, setting, reading and 
general construction features were also 
considered in the ratings. 

Results of the tests show that if you 
are satisfied with a watch that will usu- 
ally indicate the correct time within two 
or three minutes (if set once a day), 
most of the cheap watches will serve your 
needs, and the New Haven will serve 
them probably better than the others 
tested. 

Each of the watches tested carries a 
guarantee against defects in material and 
workmanship for a period of 90 days. 
The purchaser is, however, required to 
send 25¢ for handling and postage, which 
is in addition to his own mailing costs. 

Remember that all watches should be 
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wound regularly every 24 hours and at 
the same time, since the rate at which 
a watch runs down is not uniform. 





WRIST WATCHES 





Best Buy 


New Haven Fad (New Haven Clock Co., 
New Haven, Conn.). $2.95. Sold by 
Montgomery Ward as Cat. No. —9196 
for $1.98 plus postage. Chromium case 
with either chromium-plated link strap or 
leather strap. No second hand. Initial 
regulation fair. Accuracy with position 
and temperature changes very good, 


Also Acceptable 


(Listings are in order of quality of move- 
ments. Note comments on cases, dials and 
straps.) 


Ingersoll Swagger (Ingersoll Waterbury 
Co., Waterbury, Conn.). $2.69. Chromium 
case, leather strap. Has second hand. 
Accuracy with position changes good. 
Very good initial regulation. Considerable 
variation with temperature changes. 

Ingersoll Aero. $3.50. Apparently the 
same case and movement as the Swagger 
but with luminous hands. Not judged to 
be worth price difference, since numerals 
were not luminous, and hands were so de- 
signed that it was very difficult to tell their 
position in the dark. 

Westclox Rocket 
ments Corp., La 


(General Time Instru- 
Salle, Il.). 2.95. 


Chromium case, leather strap. No second 


hand. Initial regulation fair. Accuracy 
with position changes good. Poor tem- 


perature compensation. 

Westclox Wrist Ben. $3.95. Essentially 
the same movement as in Rocket. Per- 
formance in test about the same as that 


of Rocket. Chrome case with “stainless” 
metal back. Leather or “stainless” link 
strap. Had second hand. 


Westclox Judge. $4.95. Apparently same 
movement as in the Rocket and Wrist 
Ben with gold-plated case and “stainless” 
back. Had second hand. Strap of high- 
er-quality leather than was used on Rocket 
or Wrist Ben, 





POCKET WATCHES 





Best Buys 


New Haven Model A (New Haven Clock 
Co., New Haven, Conn.). $1.25. Sold by 
Montgomery Ward as Cat. No. —9970 for 
89¢ plus postage. Nickel-plated case. 
Initial regulation poor but accuracy with 
position and temperature changes very 
good with high degree of uniformity of 
samples. 


New Haven Model B. $1.25. Apparently 
same watch as Model A with dial of 
slightly different design. Performance 


about the same as Model A, 


Also Acceptable 


(Listings are in order of quality of move- 
ments. Note comments on cases, dials and 
Straps.) 

New Haven Pentagon Lapel Watch No. 2. 
$1.50. This watch had apparently the 
same movement as New Haven Model A 
and Model B. Performance in tests about 
the same. The watch had no second hand, 
was difficult to read and the black crinkle 
finish was not durable. Unless you must 
have a lapel watch it is not a good buy. 

Ingersoll Yankee 
Co., Waterbury, Conn.). 


(Ingersoll Waterbury 
$1.50. Chrome 
case. A smaller, neater and better-appear- 


ing watch than other pocket watches 
tested. Initial accuracy fair. 
Ingersoll Ensign. $1.25. Apparently the 


same watch as the Ingersoll Buck, below, 
but with plated dial. Test performance 
slightly better than that of Buck. 

Ingersoll Buck. $1. Nickel case. Initial 
regulation and accuracy in different posi- 
tions fair but varied greatly in rate with 
temperature changes. 

Westclox Pocket Ben (General Time In- 
struments Corp., La Salle, Ill.). $1.50. 
Performance in tests slightly better than 
that of Dax rated below. More compact 
movement and better-quality dial. 

Westclox Dax. $1.25. Nickel-plated case. 
Initial regulation good. Variation in rate 
with temperature changes great; accuracy 
with position changes fair. 
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Wood Furniture: A Guide to Its 


Selection & Care 


Part 2: How to tell good from bad—10 signs of furniture quality 


WRITTEN FOR CU by ROY PERRY 


HE first article in this series covered 
gps of the broad distinctions be- 
tween custom-made furniture and furni- 
ture produced by production methods. 
More specifically, it dwelt on some of 
the numerous abuses in the making of 
production furniture, abuses which make 
the buying of that furniture the risky 
business that it is. But the fact remains 
that probably 80% or more of all the 
furniture sold is the product of produc- 
tion methods; and it is ‘also a fact that 
production furniture can’ be and often is 
very good furniture. 

What is objectionable in it is that so 
much more of it is bad than should be. 
What the consumer needs, therefore, is 
some guide to help him distinguish the 
good from the bad. Fortunately there are 
distinctions, and fortunately they can 
be seen in the store. This article pro- 
poses to discuss 10 of the most important 
signs of furniture quality. 

The first thing to look at is the sub- 
stance and texture of the finish. In the 
process of furniture making the finish 
is one of the more expensive items. The 
manufacturer who hasn’t taken the trou- 
ble to apply an even, sibstantial finish 
to his product has probably been equally 
negligent in the selection of materials 
and in the construction. 

Here are five questions to answer for 
yourself when examining the finish: 

1. Is the finish rubbed or unrubbed? 

2. Are the edges stripped down to 
raw wood? 

3. Have the sides and corners been 
doctored with temporary trimming stains 
or crayons? 

4. Have all unseen parts been finished? 

5. Is the general color tone of the 
furniture uniform? 


Rubbing—either by hand or ma- 
@ chine—is the final stage of fin- 
ishing. Furniture of distinctly inferior 
quality is seldom rubbed. The process re- 
quires great care and experience, and the 
labor involved is at times more expen- 
sive than other classes of labor in the 
furniture field. Hence, no penny-pinch- 
ing manufacturer of inferior goods will 
cut down on his profits by tacking this 
additional expense onto his production 
costs. 
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The purchase of unrubbed furniture, 
moreover, is a bad investment. After 
some usage in the home, unrubbed fur- 
niture develops dull and glossy patches 
which show up annoyingly even under 
ordinary lighting. Sometimes, when the 
unrubbed finish is too soft, or has been 
sprayed unevenly, the furniture will de- 
velop multitudes of shiny pockmarks. 

It is simple enough to tell apart 
rubbed and unrubbed furniture. Look at 
a flat surface with a strong light strik- 
ing it at a sharp angle so that you can 
observe a reflected glare. If you look 
closely at an unrubbed finish, you will 
notice it has an appearance somewhat 
similar to the texture of an orange peel— 
with the same sort of rippled ridges and 
indentations. A rubbed surface will show 
an even, glasslike smoothness with very 
fine abrasive lines running the length 
of the grain. 

Also, in an unrubbed surface, the 
light has a tendency to form a distinct 
circle with the maximum glare in the 
center. In a rubbed surface the light 
seems to become elongated and flow 
along with the direction of the fibers 
in the wood. 


2 It cannot be said that all rubbed 
@ furniture is of superior quality. 
It does often happen that mediocre fur- 
niture is rubbed, but here again the 


-manner of rubbing is not always of the 


best or proper sort. Either because of 
insufficient coatings or inexpert rubbing, 
the edges—notably of table tops, doors 
and leg corners—may be stripped of 
finish. And a stripped edge means an 
edge that is raw wood. In a reputable 
shop it is a regular procedure to touch 
up such stripped edges with a special 
stain and to give the article another 
coat of finish. 

But the careless manufacturer sup- 
plies his men with “edging blocks,” which 
are merely a form of crayon—and every 
stripped edge is doped-up with them. 
Temporarily, the raw edge is hidden, but 
it is still raw and the color will come 
off in a short time. Meantime, moisture 
and oils have access to the wood beneath 
the finish, and this will spell doom to 
the freshness of any set of furniture. 

To find out whether an edge has been 


doctored with an edging block rub your 
flat palm briskly across it. If the palm 
shows distinct lines of color, and the 
edge itself has grown lighter, you have 
uncovered a stripped edge before it is 
too late, 


One of the common evils to be 
© found in furniture is the trimmed 
side and corner. Next time you examine 
a veneered table top, look to see if the 
sides too have been veneered. When a 
manufacturer wants to save a substan- 
tial sum of money on his table tops he 
uses stock panels which are, as a rule, 
veneered only on the top. When the 
table is made the unveneered side por- 
tions are covered with a heavy liquid 
which approximates the color of the rest 
of the wood. 

If you remember that a trimmed sur- 
face always shows a solid color, and 
never shows the grain, it will not be too 
difficult to find such parts on the furni- 
ture. Trimmed surfaces are notoriously 
bad for lasting qualities. They are sus- 
ceptible to chipping, scratching, curling 
and blistering. 


Of all the implied indications of 

@ good quality in furniture, the extent 
of the finishing in out-of-the-way places 
is the surest. Superior-quality furniture 
is always finished down to the last crev- 
ice. The underside of a table or chair; 
the back of a secretary or highboy; the 
interior recesses of drawers and book- 
cases—these must be at least stained or 
painted. 

There is a practical reason for this 
extra work. Raw surfaces react readily 
to changes in atmospheric conditions. 
Insect pests have stronger yearnings for 
raw wood surfaces and are more likely 
to lodge in furniture that hasn’t been 
finished all over. The finishing of all 
parts, the unseen as well as the seen, is 
a means of both preserving the furni- 
ture and keeping it clean. 

Any manufacturer who overlooks this 
simple precaution invites suspicion of 
his integrity. If he is willing to hold 
back on a comparatively inexpensive 
item such as this, it may be assumed 
that he probably will not overlook sav- 
ings on materials and construction. 


Lastly, the general tone of the fur- 
® niture should be observed. If it is a 
table you are examining, stand away 
from it and note the color tones from 
all angles. Good furniture is made of 
selected lumber that has been chosen 
for similarity of color and grain. If the 
tones blend naturally from all positions, 
you have some assurance that the fur- 
niture is good. 
The very task of selecting and match- 
ing woods for similarity of grain and 
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color requires much time and a back- 
ground of long experience. Men who 
can do this are paid well. Any manu- 
facturer who matches woods is likely to 
make doubly sure the furniture he pro- 
duces is worthy of the added cost. 


So mucH for the finish. And now five 
more things to look for in the con- 
struction: 

6. Is the furniture rigid? 

7. Are all free-moving parts veneered? 

8. Have screws and corner blocks been 
used for reinforcement? 

9. Are there additions of 
grade wood in the construction? 

10. What is the character of the bead- 
ing, moulding and carving? 


inferior- 


6 The test for rigidity is the appli- 
@ cation of a fair amount of pres- 
sure. Any article so flimsy in construction 
that pressure causes it to creak and 
wobble will not stand much use. The 
salesman who passes off such failures 
with a shrug or the comment that all 
new furniture acts like that until it 
is trying to pull the wool over 
your eyes. New furniture should neither 
creak nor wobble. 

It is best not to buy any furniture 
which is not sturdy from the outset, for 
very frequently such furniture will lit- 
erally fall apart of its own accord—due 
to the expansion and contraction of 
wood parts working free of already 
loosened joints. Bear in mind that rig- 
idly built furniture does not give to 
ordinary pressure. It stands solidly. 


“ ” 
sets, 


All free-moving doors and lids 
® should be constructed of veneered 
stock to insure against excess warping. 
Doors that fit snugly into the sides of a 
cabinet should never be made of solid 
wood. In four out of five when 
such methods of construction are used 
the doors will either stick or turn out of 
shape. 

On the other hand, stationary table tops 
are best when made of solid stock lum- 
ber. But such tops must be of laminated 
construction. That means the solid wood 
must have been cut first into narrow 
strips four or five inches wide, the strips 
then joined together with dowelled 
joints and the underside reinforced with 
screw cleats holding all the joints to- 
gether. For solid tops, mahogany and 
oak are most substantial, with walnut, 
maple, birch and ash following. 

Veneered tops can be satisfactory, pro- 
vided the top layer of veneer is sub- 
stantial enough for heavy usage and is 
affixed to at least a seven-ply core. 


cases 


$ “One screw is worth 10 nails” is a 
® common expression in the trade. 
The judicious use of screws makes for 
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longevity in furniture. All areas joined 
together at right angles, or at any angle 
for that matter, should be reinforced 
with blocks glued on the reverse side. 
If, in turn, these blocks are screwed in 
chances that the joints will open are 
diminished. When you buy furniture de- 
void of screws and corner blocks, you 
are gambling on its lasting qualities. 


9 If you are buying a walnut book- 
® case, as a case in point, be sure the 
salesman specifies that all the solid trim 
is walnut and not some less costly wood 
such as birch or gumwood, stained and 
finished to simulate the grain and color 
of walnut. Most of the bookcase will 
probably be made of veneered plywood, 
but certain parts visible to the eye may 
be solid. If something other than walnut 
is used here, you may not get equal 
satisfaction. Since all woods change color 
with time, and since woods vary in 
density due to the natural formation of 
the cells and air spaces in the grain, 
different woods will retain stains differ- 
ently. Besides, if you are buying and 
paying for walnut throughout, you are 
entitled to get what you pay for. The 
same cautions hold, of course, for other 
woods. 


1 Higher grades of furniture usu- 

® ally rely on simple lines to bring 
out the inherent beauty of well-planned 
construction, well-chosen materials and 
fine finishing. But this writer does not 
propose to censure tastes. If you have a 
fondness for carvings, mouldings, bead- 
ing, &c., you should, of course, look for 
furniture which offers those things. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
there are a few pitfalls in buying this 
type of furniture. 

Some carvings are nothing more than 
cheap forms of pressed composition. 
Most carvings are, of course, entirely 
machine made; that is, a master carving 
is made, a man guides a pin through 


rand along the various intricacies of it, 


and simultaneously 10, 20 or even 30 
router drills are doing the same on as 
many other pieces of wood, duplicating 
each movement like a pantograph. 

So far as the buyer is concerned. a 
mass-carved piece may be just as hand- 
some as a hand-carved piece. But be 
sure you are getting hand-carved furni- 
ture if you are paying foreit. The ma- 
chine-made product is cheaper to make 
and should be cheaper to buy. There is 
one simple distinction: the machined 
article is uniform. If there is any dis- 
crepancy in any part of the carving, 
it will be repeated in all other pieces 
in the very same place. The hand-tooled 
carving will show a tendency to ran- 
dom differences. 


Bulgy mouldings are vulnerable to 


chipping, banging and scraping, and act 
as hard-to-get-at hiding places for dust 
and grime. And clever manufacturers 
sometimes employ them to permit the 
use of smaller panels and cheaper lum- 
ber, which can be bought in smaller stock 
sizes at a saving. By adding beads and 
router flutings at the joints, a manufac- 
turer may give the impression of extra 
value. Actually, he is benefiting himself 
by avoiding fine veneers and large pan- 
els. 

“Waterfall fronts,” although happily 
on the downgrade in favor, still persist 
on the market. As it appears in low- 
grade furniture, the waterfall front is 
simply a curved continuation of a ve- 
neered front—made with little bracing 
in the back and getting its strength only 
from the curve that forms naturally 
when the panel js bent. It is used indis- 
criminately on dressers, bed fronts and 
even table top edges. 


Since these curved fronts are glued 


under great tension and have insufficient 
support, an ordinary bang will often 


split the veneer. Even weather changes 
can increase the tension of the curve 
to such a point that the veneer will 
snap or buckle of its own accord. 


sipE from the 10 points touched on, 
A a few common sense hints may be 
suggested which should help you to 
wiser choosing of your furniture. 

For one thing, don’t depend on a cat- 
alog picture or a verbal description. 
See the actual furniture before you buy 
it. And be most skeptical about the ads 
that promise you three full rooms of 
furniture, a couple of Astrakan rugs, an 
armful of lamps, a set of dishes and a 
painting of Whistler’s Mother, all for 
less than a decent living-room suite costs 
elsewhere. 

Do not let the salesman 
furniture in a light so subdued you have 
to squint. Stores that have no faults to 
hide use plenty of illumination. Remem- 
ber that the furniture has other sides 
than the front. Examine each side care- 
fully to see that it is properly finished. 
If you are buying a dresser, make sure 
that the drawer handles are large enough 
to grasp comfortably and aren't so deli- 
cate that a heavy tug on a well-filled 
drawer will cause them to snap off. 

An honest and reliable dealer will 
not make outlandish claims about his 
products. Nor will he insist that the 
finishes are scratch- or chip-proof, or 
that alcoholic beverages will not milk or 
mar the surfaces. To date, no permanent 
wood finish possessing these attributes 
has been perfected. 

(The third article in this series will 
discuss the selection and finishing of 
unpainted furniture.) 
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CHECKING FOOT POWDER LABEL STATEMENTS 


CU’S technician is here making a titration to determine the amount of salicylic acid 


present in one of the powders 


Foot Powders 


. . . can't cure athlete's foot or change the fit of badly 


fitted shoes. They do offer some relief for chated, perspiring 


feet. CU surveys the market, offers a few money-saving hints 


on buying and using, gives ratings of a variety of preparations 


66 HEN your feet ache you ache all 

Weve” is an old saying and a true 
one. Aching feet may be caused by ill- 
fitting shoes, by long periods of standing 
or walking, by organic disorders of vari- 
Another cause is epidermo- 
phytosis or ringworm, immortalized by 
the copywriters as “athlete’s foot.” 

Whatever the cause, the result is gen- 
erally unpleasant enough to make you 
seek relief. And that leads some people 
to buy and try foot powders. For some 
foot powder manufacturers are given to 
making claims that their products can 
cure a wide variety of foot troubles. 
How, they do not say, and an examina- 
tion of 13 leading brands still leaves us 
in the dark. 

Foot powders can be and are useful 
in preventing chafing from shoe friction 
and for absorbing perspiration. For 
these purposes, however, it is not neces- 
sary to have more than tale and boric 
acid present, and they can be bought 
much cheaper as such than in most 
branded foot powders. 
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ous types. 


There is also a use for foot powders 
after a ringworm infection has been 
treated and cured. By absorbing the 
perspiration which macerates the skin 


‘and thus prepares a favorable soil for 


the attacking organisms, they can help 
to prevent reinfection. Foot powders 
containing astringents can also be used 
as anti-perspirants. But powders so com- 
pounded should be used only in cases 
of excessive perspiration, and in such 
cases a 15% solution of aluminum chlo- 
ride will be more effective and probably 
cheaper. 

The effective relief of aching feet, 
athlete’s foot, blisters and the like does 
not lie in the use of one or another of 
the various foot powders on the market, 
but in a careful diagnosis of the cause. 
Then, if shoes fit badly, they should be 
changed immediately. Massage and bath- 
ing in warm water will do much to 
relieve tired feet. When perspiration is 
extreme, a physician should examine the 
feet for organic trouble. If none is 
found, aluminum chloride used as de- 


scribed in the 
helpful. 

All organic ills as well as athlete’s 
foot and the numerous conditions which 
may simulate it should be treated by a 
doctor. Foot powders containing drugs 
for the cure of athlete’s foot should be 
used only as an adjunct to such treat- 
ment and with the advice of the doctor. 
Rarely do these conditions respond to 
hit-or-miss home treatment; often they 
are made worse. 


ratings should prove 


HE Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic 

Act states that all products which 
make therapeutic claims must name all 
active ingredients on the label. It fur- 
ther states that all packages must have 
the net contents plainly marked. It will 
be noted that not all of the powders listed 
comply fully with the law. Statements 
of ingredients, where given, were checked 
by chemical tests, and no inaccuracy was 
found. 

Salicylic acid is used as an aid in 
sloughing off dead tissue, which is often 
a seat of infection and reinfection. Oxy- 
quinoline sulfate, hydroxyquinoline sul- 
fate, boric acid and zinc oxide act as 
slight antiseptics; the tale, corn starch, 
zinc stearate, zinc oleate, &€c., act as per- 
spiration absorbers; alum is used as an 
astringent. Perfume, naphthalene, and 
various kinds of essential oils are 
used to give the product a pleasing or an 
impressive odor. 

No one of the powders is altogether 
free of ingredients which might with 
some persons cause allergic reactions. 
Such reactions are, however, relatively 
infrequent and the possibility of them is 
not weighed against the powders in the 
ratings. If any undesirable reaction to 
any of the powders is noted, its use 
should, of course, be discontinued at 
once. The scented talcum powders men- 
tioned (Floral Fragrance, Lander, South- 
ern Flowers) may cause irritation where 
there is an idiosyncracy toward the par- 
ticular scent used. Pure tale USP (un- 
scented and uncolored) may be used 
instead. 

In the ratings, price per ounce was 
based on the weight of powder actually 
present. 


Best Buys 


Taleum Powder (Floral Fragrance, Lander, 
Southern Flowers). 13 oz., 10¢; cost 
per oz., 0.8¢. Available in 5-&-10¢ stores. 
Can be used alone or mixed with boric 
acid. Mixing can be done in shoe or on 
foot. 


Borie Acid 


(available in drugstores). 1 


* For ratings of other talcum powders, see 
June 1940 Reports. 
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Ib., about 29¢; cost per oz., 1.8¢. Can 
be used alone or mixed with talcum 
powder (equal amounts). Mixing can 
be done in shoe or on foot. 


Aluminum Chloride, 15% Solution (avail- 
able in drugstores).  3-fl. oz. bottle, 
about 25¢. Use only as anti-perspirant 
and only after assurance that perspira- 


tion is not due to some organic condi- 


tion. Dab lightly on feet at night, allow 
to dry, wash off in the morning. Dust 
feet and inside of shoe with talcum 


powder, boric acid, or both. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of 


S-C Foot Powder (prepared for S-C Lab- 
oratories, Los Angeles). 19¢ per box; 
cost per oz., 2.5¢. No composition claims 
were made. Net weight was not stated 
on label. 


Rite Foot Relief (Rite Laboratories, Los 
Angeles). 754 oz., 27¢; cost per oz., 3.6¢. 
Contained talc, alum, boric acid, borax, 
salicylic acid and thymol. 

Rexall Foot Powder (United 
4 oz., 25¢; cost per oz., 6.3¢. Contained 
boric acid, naphthalene, salicylic acid, 
zinc oxide, thymol, corn starch and talc. 

Walk-Easy Foot Powder (distrib., Wal- 
green Co.). 3% oz., 25¢; per 0z., 
7¢. Contained oxyquinoline sulfate, sali- 
cylic acid, burnt alum, boric acid, oil of 
eucalyptus and talc. 

Eas’em (distrib., Nyal Co.., 
0z., 23¢; per oz., 7.2¢. 
medicated foot powder.” 
position claims 

Blue Jay Foot Powder 
NYC), 25¢ per can; 
No composition claims made. 
not stated on label. 


increasing cost) 


Drug Co.). 


cost 


Detroit). 3 
“A borated 
No further com- 


cost 


made, 

(Bauer & Black, 

per oz., 7.6¢. 
Net weight 


cost 


Shumate Foot Powder (Shumate Drug Co., 
San Francisco). 25¢ per can; cost per 
oz, 7.6¢. No composition claims made. 
Net weight not stated on label. 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder (Scholl Mfg. 
Co., NYC). 3% oz., 31¢; cost per oz, 
8.9¢. Contained talc, salicylic acid, boric 


acid, methyl salicylate. 

Sani-Ped Foot Powder (United Drug Co.). 
4 oz., 35¢: cost per oz., 9¢. Contained 
salicylic acid, boric acid, corn starch, 
zinc peroxide, talc, menthol, thymol and 
perfume. 

Tiz Foot Powder (Wyeth Chemical Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.). 2 oz, 23¢; cost per 
oz., 9.6¢. Contained salicylic acid, boric 
acid, alum and talc. 

Page’s Foot Powder (Associated Products 


Co., Washington, D. C.). 2 oz. 25¢; 


cost per oz., 11.9¢. Contained salicylic 
acid, boric acid, hydroxyquinoline sul- 
fate, zinc stearate, and talc. 


Allen’s Foot Ease (Allen S. Olmstead, Le 
Roy, N. Y.). 3 oz. 37¢; cost per oz., 
12¢. Contained boric acid, alum and 
tale. 

Turcot Foot Powder (Turcot Products Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.). 2% o2., 35¢; cost 
per oz., 15.2¢. Contained boric acid, zinc 
oleate and talc. 
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Flashlight Batteries 


... are the key to your flashlight's dependability. CU tested 


16 brands, found wide quality differences, reports results below 


LASHLIGHT batteries vary greatly in 
F quality, and price is no guide to 
quality; thus the findings of CU tests. 

The only new feature in flashlight 
cells since CU’s previous tests is Ray- 
O-Vac’s “armor-clad” battery (available 
also as Ward's Leak-Proof and Sears’ 
Armor-Clad). This new battery has, 
instead of the conventional paper jacket, 
an outer coating of metal, which is sup- 
posed to make the cell leak-proof—the 
implication being that all other cells 
are likely to leak. While leakage of the 
pasty electrolyte used to be a major ob- 
jection to the so-called dry cell, this diffi- 
culty has been largely eliminated in re- 
cent years through improved methods of 
manufacture. The “armor-clad” feature 
of the Ray-O-Vac cell, therefore, is more 
a selling point than a scientific improve- 
ment. 

Since February 1940, however, Ray-O- 
Vac has made other changes, and CU’s 
tests of Ray-O-Vac cells manufactured 
since that date show that they are much 
improved in energy output. Ray-O-Vac 
(or Wards or Sears’) armor-clad bat- 
teries dated “February 1941” or later 
are among the new type. 

CU’s tests of flashlight cells were 
based on American Standards Ass’n and 
Bureau of Standards tests for “D” size 


cells—the kind most widely used. Six 





* Batteries are usually dated one year later 
than the date of manufacture. 


samples of each of 16 brands were test- 
ed in pairs. They were all discharged 
for fixed periods of time each day, the 
discharge periods being determined by 
an automatic timing device. 

While this test is considered satisfac- 
tory under normal conditions, it does not 
determine the deterioration which may 
take place from age. Therefore, a dupli- 
cate set of samples has been stored under 
constant temperature (heat also reduces 
life) and a test run will be made on 
them at a later date. Ratings below are 
tentative and may be changed when the 
results of the age test are known. 

Cells are placed in 5 and 10 
groups, but prices may vary slightly. 


cent 





5¢ DRY CELLS 
Best Buy 


Best No. 1195 (U.S. Electric Mfg. Corp., 
NYC). Only slightly lower in capacity 
than the best 10¢ cells. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of capacity) 





Sears’ Shurlite Cat. No.—4654 (Sears-Roe- 
buck). 
Ward’s Supreme Cat. No.—4733 (Mont- 


gomery Ward). 
Merit No. 10 (U.S. Electric Mfg. Corp.). 





VOLTAGE READINGS 


... of the batteries under test are taken between current discharges by a CU 
technician, Clock-like device at left is automatic timer 
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. Ward’s Leak-Proof Cat. No.— 


. Ray-O-Vac Armor-Clad No. 2LP. 


. Sears’ Powermaster Armor-Clad 
. Burgess Uni-Cell No. 2. 


. Eveready No. 950. 
. Wizard D203. 


. Sears’ Powermaster Cat. No.— 


. Bond Mono Cell No. 102. 

. Sears’ Shurlite Cat. No.—4654. 

. Bright Star Metal Top No. 10M. 
. Ward’s Supreme Cat. No.—4733. 
. Merit No. 10. 

. Royal No. 402. 

5. Ward’s Standard Cat. No.—4732. 
. Arrow No, 302. 


Relative Capacity 
Table 


4728. 


Cat. No.—4650. 


Best No. 1195. 


4651. 








Not Acceptable 


The following three brands had very low 


capacity in all samples tested. 


Royal No. 402 (manufacturer not stated; 


sold at Kresge’s 5-&-10-cent stores). 


Ward’s Standard Cat. No.—4732. 


Arrow No. 302 (manufacturer not stated; 
sold at Woolworth’s 5-&-10-cent stores). 








10¢ DRY CELLS 





Best Buys 


(In order of capacity) 


The first three brands all had approxi- 
mately the same capacities—highest of all 
brands tested. 


Ward’s Leak-Proof Cat. No.—4728 (Mont- 
gomery Ward; mfr., Ray-O-Vac Co., Ma- 


dison, Wis.). 


Ray-O-Vac Armor-Clad No, 2LP. 
Sears’ Powermaster Armor-Clad Cat. No. 
4650 (Sears-Roebuck; mfr., Ray-O-Vac). 
Burgess Uni-Cell No. 2 (Burgess Battery 
Only slightly lower 


Co., Freeport, Ill.). 
in capacity than Ray-O-Vac. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of capacity) 


The capacities of the first four brands were 
lower than that of the “Best Buy” 5¢ 


Eveready No. 950 (National Carbon 


NYC). 


Wizard D203 (Western Auto Stores). 
Sears’ Powermaster Cat. No.—4651. 





Philco’s Pickup 


Pumco’s much-advertised 1941 pho- 

to-electric pickup is heralded as 
greatly reducing wear on records, and 
this claim seems to be justified. CU 
does not yet know, however, whether 
it will make records “last 10 times 
longer,” as advertised. 

At least one advertising claim does 
not stand up under CU's check tests. 
Very high tones do not come through 
as well as with the average crystal 
pickup, despite advertising references 
to “clear brilliant ‘highs’.” If you 
don’t care about upper reaches of 
tone, this will not bother you. 

The pickup will not play any rec- 
ord. It tracks badly on many home 
recordings which play perfectly with 
the conventional pickup. 

The pickup is now available only 
in expensive Philco combinations. If 
it ever is installed in a separate rec- 
ord player, it will be more costly 
than the usual player, since it will re- 
quire an extra stage of amplification. 








cell. 


Co., 


Bond Mono Cell No. 102 


Corp., New Haven, Conn.). 


Bright Star Metal Top No. 10M (Bright 
Star Battery Co., Clifton, N. J.). Lower 


in capacity than two highest 5¢ cells. 


(Bond Electric 








When You go to Buy a Flashlight . . . 


A FLASHLIGHT is made up of three 
parts: case, including lens and 
reflector assembly, bulb and battery. 
Test findings on batteries are given 
alongside. Here are a few buying 
hints on the other elements. 


Lens and Reflector Assemblies 

Three types are available: 

1. Floodlight — equipped with a 
magnifying lens which spreads the 
light evenly. This type is most use- 
ful in the home where a large area 
of light is desired. 

2. Focusing—has a highly polished 
reflector without a magnifying lens. 
The bulb may be moved in the re- 
flector to focus and, when it is prop- 
erly focused, the reflector will throw 
a concentrated beam of light a long 
distance. This type is most useful on 
the road for reading signs or for 
general outdoor use. For changing 
tires or for similar uses, however, 
the floodlight gives an evener and 
broader beam of light. 

3. Prefocused—similar to the focus- 
ing type, but equipped with a bulb 
that has been prefocused at the fac- 
tory. Prefocused bulbs are not inter- 
changeable with others. 

Some manufacturers offer a two-in- 
one flashlight which will produce a 
fairly uniform floodlight as well as a 


focused spotlight. Such an assembly, 
if moderately priced, offers better 
value since it has a greater variety of 
uses. 
Cases 

The case should be sturdy enough 
to withstand an occasional bang or 
drop. Examine the switch particu- 
larly. Many flashlights have poorly 
constructed switches which get out of 
order easily. Look too for seme form 
of protection between the base of 
the bulb and the battery, to prevent 
injury to the bulb from jars or from 
the insertion of a new battery. 


Bulbs 


CU’s tests have shown only a slight 
difference between 5¢ and 10¢ Ameri- 


can-made Mazda bulbs, and sufficient 
uniformity among brands so that no 
brand name ratings are required. 
American-made 5¢ bulbs are “Best 
Buys,” 10¢ bulbs “Also Acceptable.” 
Flashlight bulbs made in Japan are 
greatly inferior in life and service 
and are, therefore, “Not Acceptable.” 

Bulbs are differentiated by the 
color of the glass bead supporting 
the wires to the filament. The bead 
color indicates the type and number 
of cells for which the bulb is adapted, 
and bulbs’ should’ be properly 
matched for long life of both bulbs 
and batteries. 

The following table indicates the 
bead color to be selected for your 
flashlight: 





BEAD COLOR MAZDA NO. TYPE VOLTS AMPERES BATTERIES 

One Cell 

Pink 112 Special 1.1 .22 l size AA? 
Two Cell 

Blue 14 Standard 2.5 .30 2 size C2 

Blue PR-2 Prefocus 2.4 .508 2 size D ‘4 

Black PR-6 Prefocus 3.8 .30 2 size C or D 
Three Cell 

Green 13 Standard 3.8 .30 3 size D 

Green PR-3 Prefocus 3.6 .503 3 size D 

Pink PR-7 Prefocus 3.8 30 3 size D 

114” 





x 1%” 
21 5/16” x 1 13/16” 


* The higher-current prefocused bulbs provide a large amount of light, but draw enough 
additional current so that the life of batteries used with them is less than half as great. 


#14” x 2%” 
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Vegetable Soups—Taste Ratings 


u’s taste testing squad was somewhat 

less decisive in its likes and dislikes 
with canned vegetable soups than it was 
with the chicken, tomato and pea soups 
already reported on (see April, May and 
July Reports). No one brand was a 
clear-cut favorite. No one brand stood 
out as altogether unloved. 

Co-op vegetable-beef soup fared best; 
52% of the tasters rated it good, 41% 
rated it fair, and only 7% found it poor. 
One of the three types of Campbell's 
soup tested (vegetable with beef stock) 
got a better “good” rating (55%) but 
also a three-times higher “poor” rating 
(21%). Worst rating went to Phillips 
Delicious, which struck 55% of the tast- 
ers as poor and only 4% as good. 

As with the other soups, there are no 
government standards to serve as a basis 
for rating canned vegetable soups. So 
with this soup, as with the others, group 
taste tests were used. 


Those using the ratings should be 


reminded that they represent merely the 
preponderance of opinion of the flavor 
jury. Individuals with different prefer- 
ences should not, of course, hesitate to 
follow the dictates of their own tastes. 
Twelve brands were rated by an aver- 
age of 26 tasters, and from two to six 
cans of each brand were used. Brands 
tested included “vegetarian” soups, soups 
made with beef stock, and vegetable-beef 
soups containing actual pieces of meat. 
In addition to the taste tests, the per- 
centage of “drained solids” was deter- 
mined by straining each soup, and weigh- 
ing the moist residue of solid vegetables 
and meat. Along with the list of in- 
gredients on the label, this factor gives 
a rough indication of food value. 
Under the new Food & Drug Act, 
canned soups shipped since July 1, 1940 
must carry a statement of ingredients on 
the label. Retail stores, however, may 
continue to sell canned soups not so 
labeled received before that date. 





Flavor Ratings of 12 Brands 


Listed in order of preference in flavor tests, best first 


(Note also cost per serving, given in last column. Persons preferring vegetable soup 
without meat should choose from brands not stated to contain beef or beef stock.) 
PERCENTAGE OF 





Hormel Vegetable Soup 
with Beef Stoc 
Hormel & Co., Austin, 


8 Pe Tneca we 30 
Dennison’s Vegetable 
Noodle (Butler Pack. 

ON ae 18 44 
Scott County Condensed 


Vegetable Soup (Mor- 

gan Co., Austin, Ind.) . 9 44 
Rancho California Con- 

densed (Sunnyvale 

Pack. Co., San Fran.).. 12 34 
Phillips Delicious Con- 

densed Vegetable (Phil- 

lips Pack Co., Cam- 

bridge, Md.).......... 4 41 


“ 
TASTERS RATING z = 
EACH BRAND AS: _ ei at 
— ze os 2 #2 
BRAND DISTRIBUTOR OS * Seas aa Za5 § $ bos 
Ox See Qe QUST gsl2 SQE GSES Gaus 
oO “ 2 a z a Oo Oo 
Co-op Vegetable-Beef 
(Nat'l Coop’s., Chi.).. 52 41 7 1316 23 Good 3.3 
Campbell’s Vegetable 
with Beef Stock (Cam 
bell Co. Camden, NJ) 55 24 21 9 10.5 34 Good 1.7! 
Campbell’s Vegetable 
Te iwes « «it alice 50 5 9 Uw 28' Fair 1.64 
Crosse & Blackwell 
" Vegetable with Beef & 
Beef Stock (Crosse & 
Blackwell, Baltimore). 45 41 14 13 16.5 32. «Fair 3.1 
Heinz Vegetable Sou 
with Beef Stock (H. J. 
Heinz, Pittsburgh)... 38 36 26 15 16 28 Poor 3.8 
Campbell’s Vegetarian 33 49 18 9 10.5 35! Fair 1.73 
Heinz Vegetarian...... 28 53 19 15 16 29 Excellent 3.8 


36 10 16 23 «OF air 2.5 
38 9 15.5 4 Poor 2.3 
47 9 2 35' Poor 0.6 
54 5 10.5 24 Good 1.0 
55 5 10.5 20' Excellent 1.0 





* When diluted with an equal amount of water. 
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Notes on government actions 
against misleading advertising 
false claims, dangerous products 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


Curtiss Candy Co. The company stipu- 
lated that it will cease advertising that 
Baby Ruth candy will prevent fat. The 
respondent also agreed to cease repre- 
senting that Baby Ruth will avoid fa- 
tigue, sustain body activity, reinforce 
body resistance to avoid ill health, or 
snap the eater out of spring fever, unless 
these statements are qualified to make 
it clear that Baby Ruth helps to overcome 
fatigue or increase energy temporarily 
when eaten betweer meals. The com- 
pany further promised to discontinue 
representing that it is necessary to eat 
dextrose to secure energy-building and 
sustaining foods, or that people who 
need energy need dextrose or Baby Ruth. 

CU’s tests of candy bars showed that 
Baby Ruth had an energy value of 360 
calories—slightly less than the number 
of calories in a pound of potatoes. Since 
there is a direct relationship between 
consuming an excessive amount of food 
energy and gaining weight, eating Baby 
Ruth is more apt to contribute towards 
obesity, than to lessen it. For a discus- 
sion of the food value of candy, as well 
as ratings of chocolate candy bars, see 
May 1939 Reports. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has seized: 


Crab Meat A permanent injunction, 
the first of its kind, has been issued by 
U. S. District Court in New Orleans 
against Skrmetta Seafood Co., enjoin- 
ing it from shipping filthy crab meat in 
interstate commerce. Inspectors of the 
FDA claimed that the company had 
failed to clean up the insanitary condi- 
tions of its plant, despite repeated seiz- 
ures of its product in the past. The 
FDA inspectors stated in court that they 
had found shipments of crab meat con- 
taminated with fecal B. colli. 

For a number of years the FDA has 
been devoting considerable time to the 
supervision of plants packing crab meat. 
In his last annual report Walter G. Camp- 
bell, Chief of the FDA, stated that many 
plants in the New Orleans and Chesa- 
peake Bay area were “still open to seri- 
ous criticism from the standpoint of 
sanitation.” Last year 59 seizures of 
polluted crab meat were made, involv- 
ing 28 packers. 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports 





Watered Meat Racket 


The man on the right is “pumping meat”—a process of cur- 
ing corned beef, ham and tongue by pumping brine into the 
center of the cut. Pumping has the legitimate purpose of 
allowing faster, more thorough curing. It also allows unscrup- 
ulous provisioners to add water up to 2/3 the weight of the 
meat. 

The New York newspaper PM, which last month exposed 
this practice, calculates it costs New York City consumers 
between $2,000,000 and $5,000,000 yearly, even though a 
Jaw exists against it. Other cities have no laws to stop the 
racket. 

Early this month PM started a new drive on another prob- 
lem—the sale of diseased and rotten poultry in New York’s 
“cheap chicken” markets. New York City’s Health Dep’t 
(see page 2), which is supposed to prevent such practices, is 
smarting under the double attack while consumers hope for 
improvement in the Department’s work as a result of the 
exposures. 


ALL PICTURES COPYRIGHT BY THE NEWSPAPBR PM, INC., N. Y. 
SPECIAL PERMISSION OF COPYRIGHT OWNERS. 


REPRINTED BY 
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When PM’s reporters bought this tongue (left) it weighed 
4 1b., 10 1/2 oz. In cooking it shrank (right) to 3 lb., 2.1/2 oz. 
Because of excess watering, the weight loss was 32%, as 
compared with normal cooking loss of 20% for such meat. 





“This 14-lb. brisket (left) could not hold its entire load of 
added brine. It leaked 1 Ib., 3 oz. in transit from store to 


laboratory. Then the laboratory found 19.1% more added 
water. Total of the water sold at meat price—3 lb., 10 oz. 
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End of an Advertising Era? 


The Federal Trade Commission issues a sweeping complaint against 


Listerine's most widely used appeals. 


What the upshot will 


be is something which may take two years or more to decide 


LTHOUGH Listerine will not cure dan- 
druff, prevent colds or “correct” the 
usual causes of halitosis, is ineffective 
compared with many other antiseptics, 
and offers nothing that we've been able 
to discover beyond what some people con- 
sider a pleasant taste, there is no doubt 
whatsoever of its spectacular success. 

Listerine has been on the market 60 
years, and now claims to outsell all other 
mouthwashes—which is probably the 
truest claim it ever made. The extent 
of its sales may be gauged by its average 
expenditure for advertising of a million 
dollars and more yearly. 

In return for what it has taken out of 
consumers’ pockets, Listerine has given 
back at least one major contribution to 
the nation’s folklore. 

Who has not wept for the girl who was 
often a bridesmaid but never a bride? 
And who has not pitied that distinguished 
man who sits alone? (Aside to Listerine: 
can’t you bring those two together? ) 

Who has not visited, through one or 
another of the products of Listerine’s 
inexhaustible copywriters, the strange 
demi-world of the mouthwash folk, who 
gaily douse each other’s hair before 
breakfast, sniff and sneeze for want of 
the magic elixir during the day, and 
drop wedding rings over the bridge by 
night? 

Listerine has appeared before in these 
pages, and admittedly never in a very 
rosy light. The nature of its fraud is 
getting to be old stuff even to unrecon- 
structed consumers. But it is nenethe- 
less necessary to bring the matier up 
again. For now, if the Federal [rade 
Commission has its way, all the roman- 
tic chords to which Listevine’s copy 
throbs will have to be stopped (or re- 
vised ). 

In a complaint citing virtually every 
sales appeal which Listerine has seen fit 
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to put into the works, the FTC poses 
Listerine the devastating possibility of 
developing a whole new advertising pro- 
gram. 

This turn of events started just about 
a year ago, when the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co. entered a stipulation with the FTC 
agreeing to cease from stating that all 
dandruff is caused by a germ; that dan- 
druff is necessarily infectious; that Lis- 
terine cures dandruff or kills the “dan- 
druff germ”; or that other competitive 
products are obviously inferior. 

But Listerine advertising, oddly, did 
not reform enough to satisfy the FTC's 
preference for truth. In language slight- 
ly modified, the ads continued to urge 
dandruff sufferers to massage twice a 
day with Listerine. 

So, after one year’s waiting, a million 
dollars’ worth of advertising and un- 
known millions of sales for Listerine, the 
FTC has complained again. This time 
the complaint attacks not only Listerine’s 
dandruff claims, but also its claims in 
regard to sore throats, colds and hali- 
tosis. CU can do no better than to cite 
the FTC release on its complaint: 


In advertising its product, the respond- 
ent allegedly represents that dandruff is 
of an infectious type caused by a partic- 
ular germ, and that Listerine Antiseptic 
is effective in killing this germ. 





Medical Sectién 


| | \preers of unavoidable delays in 
obtaining aid tabulating current 
comparative cost figures for vitamin 
preparations, the summary on vita- 
mins scheduled to make up the regu- 
lar Medical Section in this issue has 
been carried over to next month. 

For articles of medical and health 
interest in this issue, see next page 
and page 18. 











In truth, the complaint declares, dan- 
druff is not recognized as having an infec- 
tious origin nor as being caused by the 
germ claimed by respondent. The com- 
plaint charges that Listerine Antiseptic 
is not a cure or remedy for dandruff, and 
that its therapeutic properties are limited 
to a temporary removal of scales and the 
mitigation of the symptoms of itching. 

According to the complaint, respondent 
likewise misrepresents that its product 
will effectively prevent colds and sore 
throats; that it will keep colds from pro- 
gressing; that it quickly kills all mouth 
or throat germs, and that it reaches deep- 
er into the throat than most gargles. These 
claims for Listerine Antiseptic are untrue, 
the complaint alleges. 

Through the dissemination of its ad- 
vertising, the complaint continues, re- 
spondent misleadingly represents that 
halitosis, or bad breath, is usually caused 
by the fermentation of food particles in 
the mouth and that Listerine Antiseptic 
quickly halts such food fermentation. 

Actually, the complaint charges, com- 
paratively few offensive breath odors arise 
from decayed food particles in the mouth 
and that Listerine Antiseptic in no way 
affects the usual sources of halitosis. 

Twenty days are granted tle respond- 
ent for filing answer to the alleged viola- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


NQUESTIONABLY, Lambert will reply. 

As Business W eek has predicted, the 
company “is not likely to accept without 
a fight an order which would hobble all 
claims for its product.” 

One year elapsed between the issuance 
of the first FTC stipulation and the filing 
of the present complaint. Another year, 
judging from the FTC’s case against 
Good Housekeeping which has been drag- 
ging on since last Fall, may go by before 
the hearings are concluded. Then, if a 
“cease and desist” order is issued, the 
company has 60 days in which to com- 
ply or seek review by the U. S, Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

Two or three months later, this court 
may render a decision. If it’s unfavor- 
able to Listerine, Lambert gets another 
month, under the present law, in which 
to appeal to the Supreme Court. Even 
if the Supreme Court denies a review, 
2% years may thus elapse between the 
time of the first FTC stipulation and the 
time when Lambert may have to dis- 
continue its objectionable advertising. 

In all that time, Listerine’s copywrit- 
ers and research department ought to be 
able to figure out some new angles for 
their bread-winner. 

Meanwhile, Listerine may be in for 
a tough fight. But a million-dollar trade- 
mark has a lot of staying power, espe- 
cially when it goes up against a none- 
too-effective law. Our support goes to 
the Federal Trade Commission. But we'll 
believe that it can bring Listerine’s 
flights of fancy down to earth and keep 
them there when we see it done. 
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How to Get Along 
Without Listerine 


Here are a few health hints by CU’s 
Medical Adviser for those whose pet 
illusions are shattered by the FTC. 


Halitosis 


B” breath can be caused by many 
conditions, some of them deep- 
seated. A physical examination will 
usually show the cause. In most cases, 
a mouthwash will simply cover up the 
bad odor—briefly. 

Chlorazene antiseptic is, however, 
an effective agent for neutralizing 
onion or garlic odors. If large 
amounts of onion or garlic are eaten, 
some of the odor enters the blood and 
is expelled by the lungs. No mouth- 
wash can cope with such an odor. 

Swishing warm water around is suf- 
ficient for cleansing the mouth of 
food particles. 


Dandruff 


Dandruff is not, so far as is known, 
a germ disease. It is not caused by 
Pityrosporum Ovale, and it is not 
cured by Listerine. 

Dandruff may be due to excessive 
scalp dryness or oiliness. Where the 
scalp is dry, shampoo once a week 
and rub in one part of castor oil in 
three parts of pure alcohol after the 
shampoo. Massage with the fingertips 
twice a day, and then brush the hair 
vigorously. If the scalp is oily, sham- 
poo with Tincture of Green Soap, 
U.S.P., twice weekly. Use a milder 
shampoo if the tincture irritates. 

If proper shampoo and massage do 
not lessen the dandruff, try this for- 
mula, which any druggist can prepare: 

Resorcinol, 2 drams (if hair is 
blond, use resorcinol monoacetate in- 
stead of resorcinol) ; betanaphthol, 10 
grains; olive oil, 3 drams; ethyl alco- 
hol (10%), 8 ounces (rubbing alcohol 
will do). 

Rub in twice a day (keep it out of 
your eyes) for at least a month. If 
irritating, add more olive oil. If 
there is still irritation, discontinue. 


Colds 


There is just one effective treatment 
for a cold—rest in bed. Even a day’s 
rest at the outset may prevent com- 
plications. If there is fever, call a 
doctor. Most of the time-honored 
treatments—hot baths, hot lemonade, 
&e.—do no more than promote a 
temporary feeling of warmth and com- 
fort. If you follow such treatments, 
go to bed immediately afterwards. 
Aspirin may help reduce aches and 
pains. Other patent cold remedies 
are dangerous or useless. Nose drops 
may give temporary relief, but indis 
criminate use may spread the infee- 
tion, and the drops can be injurious. 
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Eight-Cent Milk 


. . . can be sold at a profit. 
labor all receive a fair return in the process. 


Farmer, distributor and union 
At 8¢ a quart, 


consumers buy more quarts. George A. Johnson of Detroit shows 
how it's done and this article — first of two —tells the story 


n Detroit, thanks to a hard-headed 
milk distributor named George A. 
Johnson, you can buy milk at 8¢ a quart. 
It is good milk, too—at least as fresh as, 


Consumers Union acknowledges the valu- 
able assistance of Mr. Samuel Jacobs, Spe- 
cial Instructor in Consumer Problems at 
Wayne University, in assembling material 
for this article. Members wishing further 
information on milk in Detroit are referred 
to Part VII of the hearings before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee In- 
vestigating Concentration of Economic Power 
(available from the Sup’t of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., 75¢). This is the 


so-called Monopoly Committee, 








OUTSIDE A JOHNSON DEPOT 


Notice the low prices for milk and cream. 
Man leaving store has bought a two-quart 
bottle for 12¢ 


and perhaps 24 hours fresher than, the 
milk which the nationally controlled deal- 
ers deliver to your door. It contains the 
usual 3.5% of butterfat or more. It is 
retailed through nearly 50 strategically 
located, clean, refrigerated Johnson Milk 
Co. depots. 


Johnson buys raw milk from Michi- 
gan farmers for just a little more than 
competing milk distributors pay. He 
pasteurizes and refrigerates it with well- 
paid union labor. He is able to sell- 
at 8¢ a quart—milk which elsewhere 
costs far more, because of the efficiency 
of the depot method of distribution, and 
because of economies resulting from in- 
telligent management. 


To Detroit consumers, Johnson’s eight- 
cent milk is an unmitigated blessing. For 
thousands of families, it means enough 
milk for the children rather than too 
little; for additional thousands, it means 
fresh milk instead of milk from cans. 


For consumers outside Detroit, John- 
son’s eight-cent milk is a yardstick by 
which they can judge milk prices in 
their own cities. During nearly four 
years, Johnson has been showing how 
cheaply milk can be retailed when real 
competition is present, excessive deli- 
very costs are pared, and business rea!- 
ism is substituted for the fantastic cost- 
accounting practices common to the milk 
industry. 

Because it is a yardstick, Johnson’s 
eight-cent milk should interest consum 
ers everywhere. Besides, it makes an 
exciting story. 


EoRGE A, JOHNSON has been in the 

milk business all his life. His fa- 
ther and grandfather were also in the 
milk business, and his son is following 
in the family footsteps. 

Johnson has seen the milk industry 
change from a business in which a farm- 
er sold his milk out of cans from door 
to door, to an industry ruled from coast 
to coast by two mammoth holding 
companies—the Borden Co. and the 
National Dairy Products Corp., with 500 
subsidiaries and a $320,000,000 total 
capitalization. He saw compulsory pas- 
teurization laws drive small distributors 
out of the milk business—90 of Detroit’s 
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158 milk dealers folded up within three 
months after the 1915 pasteurization or- 
dinance was passed. 


Later, when the development of inex- 
pensive pasteurization machinery re- 
moved this original handicap, Johnson 
saw monopolistic practices of many kinds 
used to force small distributors out and 
keep them out. As a result, the num- 
ber of distributors in Detroit was fur- 
ther decreased to about 30 (although 
there are somewhat more than that right 
now); and these almost without excep- 
tion followed the price schedules laid 
down by the two national chains, Bor- 
den and National Dairy. 

Many distributors tried to buck the 
new system; Johnson is one of the few in 
Detroit or anywhere else who have not 
been bankrupted, have not capitulated, 
and have not sold out. A red-faced, 
roughly dressed and rough-spoken man, 
he has a refreshing capacity for reducing 
a supposedly complex problem like milk 
distribution to its simple elements. With 
a pencil and paper, he will jot down 
figures like these: 


Cost of 3.5% milk at the farm 04 
Cost of collecting, pasteurizing, 
refrigerating and delivery to re- 
tail stores .... 02 
Cost of retailing, and profit 02 
Selling price in qvwarts.... 08 


It is as simple as that. 

These are not dream figures; Johnson 
in actual operation has done even better. 
He has sold standard 3.5%-butterfat 
milk for 7¢ and rich 4% milk at 8¢. 
He sells 3%-butterfat milk in glass bot- 
tles at 12¢ per two-quart bottle, or 6¢ 
a quart; and he sells pint packages of 
ice-cream weighing 10 oz. at 12¢ while 
other distributors charge 15¢ to 20¢ for 
pint packages weighing 9 oz. He insists 
that, if other distributors are required 
to do likewise, he can pay the farmer a 
nickel a quart and still make a tidy 
profit retailing 3.5% milk at 8¢ a quart. 

Selling milk for 6¢ to 8¢ hasn’t been 
easy; every interest in the milk trade 
has sought to thwart him. Johnson pays 
the farmer a little more than other dis- 
tributors pay.’ He operates under a 
closed-shop union contract. Even so, 
he has been painted as a demon with 
horns and fought with every trick known 
to the traditionally tricky milk industry. 

So far Johnson has won out; but the 
battle is still raging. This article will 
describe some of the ins and outs of the 
fight to date; a subsequent article will 
discuss the impact of eight-cent milk on 


*The relation between what farmers get 
from Johnson and what they get from other 
distributors will be discussed in a subse- 
quent article. 
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INSIDE A JOHNSON DEPOT 


Accent is on milk and ice cream, but eggs, canned meat, bread and other baked 
products are sold, too. There are nearly 50 such depots in Detroit 


farmers, labor and other distributors and 
will analyze complaints against it by 
executives of a milk producers’ associa- 
tion, by the leaders of one union, and 
by distributors. 


Five-Cent Milk for Relief Clients 

N EARLIER Johnson attempt to solve 
A the milk problem of relief clients 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., was defeated 
by the same forces now bucking John- 
son in Detroit. The story of nickel milk 
in Grand Rapids is thus an ominous pre- 


lude to the story of eight-cent milk in 
Detroit. 


In the depression year 1932, the local 
administration of relief in Grand Rapids, 
as elsewhere, broke down. In Chicago, 
it will be remembered, special police pa- 
trols protected garbage cans from hun- 
gry foragers. In Michigan, as elsewhere, 
raw milk was dumped by angry farmers 
while relief clients—and their children 


*—went without. 


Johnson had long wanted to try a 
scheme of distributing milk to relief 
clients, using relief labor for the actual 
distribution, at a cost of 5¢ a quart or 
less. The established distributors, of 
course, fought the plan; and milk dis- 
tributors loom large on the horizon of a 
local relief administration. But in some 
State capitals they were” less strong; 
when the State took over the administra- 
tion of relief in Grand Rapids, the State 
administrator accepted Johnson’s offer 
to supply relief families with a quart of 
milk per person per day. 

Johnson kept his relief contract for 
two years. He paid the same price to 
farmers as other distributors paid, and 
based his price to the relief administra- 
tion on what he paid the farmers. This 


made the price to the relief administra- 
tion as low at 3.7¢ per quart, never high- 
er than 5.2¢. Other Grand Rapids fami- 
lies continued to pay 12¢ per quart. 

Fresh milk at 12¢ a quart is, of course, 
almost as far beyond the reach of fami- 
lies on relief as vintage champagne at 
$12 a bottle. Remember, the typical 
relief budget allows a nickel a meal. A 
child is expected to eat all day for little 
more than the cost of a quart of milk. 

The results of cheap milk were re- 
markable. Listen to Mr. Johnson testi- 
fying before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee: 


The health officer of the city of Grand 
Rapids told me all the undernourished 
children were in the so-called better- 
class districts and that there were no 
more underweight children in the open- 
air rooms. He also told me this, which 
is quite interesting to me, that when 
the children of the people on relief had 
all the milk they wanted, their saving in 
doctors’ bills amounted to the cost of the 


milk. 
Said another witness: 


The children of Grand Rapids bloomed 
like wilted flowers when you water them, 


But Johnson had his troubles. 


I found my bottles tampered with or 
destroyed; those are minor things. We 
expect that in the milk business. 

More serious trouble came when John- 
son tried to sell milk to the public at 
less than the established price, using 
regular labor. 

The [head of the] Michigan Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Ass’n said that if | would do that 
he would call a strike. Finally I did it 
and he did call a strike and took all my 
milk away from me so I had 
to sign an agreement with the milk dealers 
in the city of Grand Rapids. 
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After that Mr. Johnson sold only to 
relief clients. He explained: 


They claimed it was un-American to 
have these milk depots. 


In 1935, the administration of relief 
was returned to the city. The Johnson 
contract was cancelled, and relief clients 
had to buy their milk at 12¢ a quart from 
the regular distributors just like every- 
body else. 

Johnson retreated from Grand Ra- 
pids, balked but still undaunted. In 
1936 he tackled low-cost milk distribu- 
tion in the city of Detroit. 


Strong-Arm Tactics 


ETROIT was not an inviting town, 
prior to 1936, for a milk distribu- 
tor who wanted to cut the 12¢ or 13¢ 
prices maintained by the large distribu- 


tors. One dairy had been bombed in 
1930. Six others were bombed in 1932. 


There were two bombings and an at- 
tempted bombing in 1933, three bombings 
and a mysterious creamery fire in 1934. 
Plainly, a company had to be bombproof 
to sell milk at less than the established 
price in Detroit. 

A new prosecuting attorney was elect- 
ed in 1935. According to Johnson, this 
newly elected official called in the heads 
of four large milk companies. 


He said, if we have one more bombing 
in this town I am going to send an officer 
out and bring you in. They said, we 
have nothing to do with this. He said, 
if there is one more bombing, we will 
put you behind the bars, and from that 
point we will investigate. And so that 
stopped the bombings in Detroit. 


Similar bombings have, of course, oc- 
curred in the milk industry in Chicago 
and many other large cities. Where 
local law enforcement makes bombings 
impracticable, wagons are overturned, 
bottles are stolen and smashed; and 
youngsters have been sent out with hypo- 
dermic needles to inject acid into low- 
priced milk as it stands on consumers’ 
doorsteps. 

Relying on protection from the county 
attorney, Johnson opened his first milk 
depot in Detroit, selling 3% milk at 6¢ 
a quart, 3.5% milk (standard in many 
cities) at 7¢, and 4% milk at 8¢, with 
cream and butter prices in proportion. 
At that time 3.5% milk was selling else- 
where in Detroit for 12¢. Shortly there- 
after—before the effect of cut-rate milk 
was felt by the orthodox distributors— 
the price rose to 13¢. 


The 13-cent price was the straw that 
broke the consumers’ back. 


Says Johnson: 


The people in Detroit went on a milk 
strike and refused to buy milk. My busi- 
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ness jumped; it doubled overnight. .. . 
They dropped their price and have been 
dropping ever since. 


Thereafter most of the tricks of the 
milk industry were used to battle John- 
Other companies put out “fight- 
ing brands”—milk sold at far less than 
cost under new brand names, in order 
to drive low-price distributors like John- 
son out of business. Competitors— 
financed in all probability by rival dis- 
tributors—opened stores next door to 
the Johnson stores. Pasteurization ap- 
paratus manufacturers refused to sell 
equipment to him. His license to sell 
milk in Hamtramck, a Detroit suburb, 
was revoked. 


son. 


Johnson told the story of how he re- 
gained his license in dramatic words: 


I got a lawyer and he asked for a 
public hearing before a committee of 
the Hamtramck Council and we went up 
and had a public hearing and two of 
them voted to revoke the license and 
two of the councilmen voted that I should 
have a license, and the fifth man asked 
the public—the place was just packed, 
there wasn’t standing room, with people 
who were listening there—and he said, 
“How many people use Johnson milk?” 
and they said, “We all do.” That wasn’t 
true, but there was a small-sized riot, 
and the President of the Council voted 
for me, so I got my license, 


Next the State Dairy Inspector’s office 
began to harass Johnson. The Chief 
Dairy Inspector of Michigan, it should 
be explained, gets only $50 a month 
from the State; the remaining $100 a 
month of his salary, and his expenses, 
are paid by the milk dealers—that is, by 
Johnson’s competitors. Deputy Dairy 
Inspectors receive $5 a month from the 
State; the balance of their salaries is 
also paid by distributors’ organizations. 
The inspectors inspected and reinspected. 
but failed to find anything wrong with 
Johnson’s milk except the low price. 
They finally gave up. 

In spite of opposition, Johnson has 
prospered. His original milk depot has 
grown into a chain, of nearly 50 depots 
scattered throughout metropolitan De- 
troit. The testimony of one consumer. 
as reported to the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, explains the secret 
of Johnson’s success: 


My budget only allows $2 a week for 
milk, and when I buy milk from you I 
have milk enough. Before, we didn’t have 
milk enough, 


Naturally, Johnson likes that kind of 
testimonial. But he isn’t a philanthrop- 
ist; he is a businessman. At 8¢ a quart, 
he makes a profit. 

Those who have a vested interest in 
high milk prices do not give up readily. 
The Borden Co. and the National Dairy 
Products Corp., each of which has ab- 


sorbed nine dairy units in Detroit, made 
common cause with their competitors 
and helped to sponsor and push through 
the Michigan Legislature a law designed 
to put Johnson out of business. The law 
may yet succeed. 


The Michigan statute set up a Milk 
Marketing Board with power to fix not 
merely the price to be paid farmers, as 
is customary in milk marketing acts, 
but also power to fix retail prices. The 
Board consists of two farmers, one of 
Johnson’s competitors, and two politi- 
cians—one the State Commissioner of 
Agriculture and the other supposedly a 
“consumer” representative. 


One of the first acts of the new Milk 
Board was to set minimum retail prices 
above the Johnson figure. When John- 
son refused to raise his prices, the Board 
revoked his license to do business. John- 
son challenged the constitutionality of 
the bill but lost in the State District 
Court. His case is now on appeal. If 
the Supreme Court ultimately upholds 
the constitutionality of the price-fixing 
provisions of the law, Johnson will 
either have to raise his prices or go 
out of business. 

A variety of complaints have been 
leveled against Johnson. He has been 
charged, as low-cost distributors are al- 
ways charged, with being a “chiseler,” 
engaged in “cut-throat competition,” and 
“disrupting the normal channels of 
trade.” The basis for these charges will 
be discussed in the next article in this 
series. 
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More Poison with Your Fruit 


Congressional juggling by the fruit growers’ lobby bears results in 


drastically increased allowances for lead and arsenic spray residue 


on apples and pears. Consumers take the rap—and lead and arsenic 





of the report.” . 





Dr. A. J. Carlson, Chairman of the Dep't of Physiology at the University of 
Chicago and a member of CU’s Medical Advisory Board, is one of the few 
scientists who have been permitted to see the Public Health Service’s report on 
lead and arsenic spray residues. It is now being represented in the trade press 
that the report bears Dr. Carlson’s full approval and is scientifically unimpeachable. 
Food Field Reporter last month referred to “the apparent inability of experts, 
including Dr. Carlson, to find any scientific flaws in it.” The same journal stated 
that “Dr. Carlson reviewed the report thoroughly from a scientific angle and is 
said to have approved the methods used by P.HS. and the scientific objectivity 


Checking with Dr. Carlson, CU received the following telegram and permission 
to quote it: “Have reviewed all work on lead and arsenic poisoning by the Public 
Health Service and in my judgment that work furnishes no scientific basis for 
permitting more lead and arsenic on apples and pears.” 








AST month, by official ruling of Fed- 
L eral Security Administrator Paul 
McNutt, the consumers of the country 
took a bad beating from the fruit-growing 
interests and their potent Congressional 
lobby, one of the strongest in Washing- 
ton. The order increased the amounts 
of lead and arsenic spray residues per- 
mitted to remain on apples and pears. 
It represents a triumph for the growers 
and a serious hazard to consumers. 

For lead, the new tolerance is .05 
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grains per pound of fruit—double the 
previous allowance and nearly triple the 
allowance up to two years ago, when the 
growers’ lobbying first began to show 
results. For arsenic, the new tolerance 
is .025 grains per pound—two-and-a-half 
times the old tolerance. The increased 
figures are exactly those reported in CU 
Reports for December 1938 as objectives 
of the growers. 

Basis of the new tolerances is a report 
on spray residues made by the Public 
Health Service. Back of the report lies 
a sorry story of Congressional juggling. 

As most readers of the Reports know, 
certain fruits and vegetables are sprayed 
with lead arsenate to discourage insect 
infestation. Such sprays are unquestion- 
ably deadly to insects. But the lead and 
arsenic they contain are poisons to hu- 
mans as well as to bugs. Lead arsenate 
is insoluble in water, so that the residue 


. on the fruit is not removed by ordinary 


But the growers can remove 
most of the residue by special chemical 
baths. , 

The Food & Drug Administration has 
in the past ruled that fruit carrying 
above a certain proportion (tolerance) 
of lead and arsenic spray residue is adul- 
terated and subject to seizure under the 
Food & Drug Act. And it has enforced 
the ruling by extensive seizures. 

Fruit growers object on the grounds 
that removal of the residue increases 
marketing costs and lessens the fruits’ 
keeping quality. Spray residue has been 
the subject of a long running fight be- 
tween the FDA and the growers. 

In 1935, the FDA began a study of 
the physiological effects of lead and ar- 
senic in the amounts used in fruit sprays. 
The work was carried on under the aus- 


washing. 


pices of a committee from the National 
Academy of Science. 

Results of the first year’s study showed 
that lead and arsenic could be stored in 
the bodies of experimental animals. They 
showed that anemia and damage to the 
brains and kidneys of the animals could 
be caused by lead, in amounts compar- 
able to those of the old spray residue 
tolerances. They showed more damage 
to young than to older animals. And 
they showed that lead could be trans- 
mitted to the young—before birth through 
the mother’s blood stream, after birth 
through the mother’s milk. 


uT such results were not at all what 
B the apple growers wanted. This 
investigation had to stop. And the apple 
growers were able to stop it through their 
influence in Congress. Specifically, they 
put through an appropriation for a study 
of spray residue by the Public Health 
Service, which was evidently considered 
more amenable than the FDA. And they 
had a clause written into the 1939 appro- 
priations for the Dep’t of Agriculture re- 
straining the FDA from further investi- 
gation in this field. 

Now the P.H.S. report is in.” Although 
fruit growers seem to have known all 
about it for months, it is not yet available 
to the public. About all that seems to 
be known generally is that it recommends 
increasing the old tolerances, and Federal 
Security Administrator McNutt has 
issued an administrative order carrying 
out the recommendation.” 

Under this order, food and drug in- 
spectors are supposed to seize apples and 
pears bearing more than the doubled 
tolerances. But if they do, they will 
probably run into trouble from the grow- 
ers, who will claim that the P.H.S. re- 
port furnishes no basis even for those 
tolerances. 

To obtain enforceable tolerances, the 
Food & Drug Administration must call a 
hearing under Section 406a of the Food, 
Drug & Cosmetic Act. Consumers should 
demand hearings at the earliest possible 
moment, to provide an opportunity for 
introducing well-nigh universal medical 
opinion that spray residues are danger- 
ous and thus to offset the industry-backed 
P.H.S. report. 

CU will present further facts to its 
readers as soon as additional information 
is available. In the meantime, consumers 
should refuse to buy apples from the 
Northwestern States, where sprays are 
used most heavily, and where growers 
have taken the lead in fighting measures 
designed to protect consumers. 


1It is based on a three-year study of 1,231 
adults and children of the Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington, area, a heavy fruit-producing section. 

*The FDA has recently been transferred 
to the Federal Security Agency. 
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War& Prices 


ETAIL food prices continue high. On 

July 18 they were 3.39% above a year 
ago, the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
with meat and eggs accounting 
for most of the rise. 

In New York City, meat continued 
steadily up during August, averaged 5¢ 
a pound higher at the end of the month 
than at the beginning. Department store 
prices are 4% above last year, accord- 
ing to the latest Fairchild Index figures. 
Purchasing power of the dollar, as 
measured by retail prices, was 2.4 points 
lower in June (latest month for which 
data are available) than in June 1939. 
Thus the war influences 
tighten and take hold. Nor do any of 
these figures allow for the defense and 
taxes which have been added 
burdens. At the same 
time, there has been a rise in wholesale 


ports, 


picture as 


income 


to consumers 


commodity prices, which are recovering 
from their Summer slump and now (Sep- 
tember 6) stand 9.4% above a year ago. 

The brought 
creased production of 


greatly in- 
such industrial 
goods as coal, iron, and steel. But pro- 
duction of some consumer goods—among 
them and 


war has 


shoes lower in 
June 1940 than a year ago. Big govern- 
ment orders will probably raise produc- 
tion levels, but the new products will 
army, not civilian, As the 
Journal of Commerce 


textiles—was 


be for use. 


observes: 


In the textile industry . . . the amount 
of machinery diverted to defense orders is 
reducing equipment available for the pro- 
duction of goods for regular civilian con- 


sumers. In knitted underwear, con- 
siderable machinery has been tied up by 
heavy Army and Navy orders. In wool 
goods also . capacity for civilian re- 


quirements has shrunk. The consequent 
fear of shortages and delivery delays is 
expected to be an important 
forcing civilian buyers to abandon their 
hand-to-mouth buying policies of the last 
few months. 


Naturally, such shortages, or the fear 
of them, will bring higher prices, with 
buyers bidding against each other for 
limited stocks of goods and sellers hold- 
ing out for the highest price. 
meeting with Harriet El- 
liott, consumer member of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, pledged 
they would cooperate in keeping retail 
prices down, providing their merchan- 
dise costs and business costs did not rise 
substantially. But if wholesale price prof- 
iteering is allowed, storekeepers will 
pass the rises on to the consumer. 


Retailers, 


Autos. Retail price advances of 3% 
to 5% are expected on many lines. In- 
creases in labor and material costs will 
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factor in - 


Thirteenth of CU's special reports on 
the effects of war on prices & products 


be cited as cause, whether or not such 
increases justify the advances. 

Silk Hosiery. In spite of the very 
limited production of nylon, silk has felt 
the new competition sharply. As a result, 
silk stockings of better quality than 
usual are being offered in the low price 
lines. It should be possible to buy 
branded hose, all silk except for cot- 
ton foot reinforcement, at 69¢, and hose 
entirely of silk for 79¢. Unbranded lines 


will probably also offer better value 
than heretofore. 
Gasoline. Last Fall, gasoline refiners 


stepped up production, expecting a big 
rise in exports. The foreign demand fell 
short of expectations, and a large stock 
has been piled up. The surplus is re- 
flected in decreasing wholesale prices. 


Cotton. Although we have big sur- 
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Boys’ Blouses 


66 QZ VUTTING HOURS” sounds as though 

C it might refer to shortening the 
work-week. As used in the garment in- 
dustry, the phrase has taken on a mean- 
ing just the reverse of that. It con- 
notes, says the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union, a practice of certain 
non-union employers, who violate the 
Wage-Hour Act by paying piece rates 
amounting to less than the 32'¢-an- 
hour legal minimum wage, and then 
cover up the violation by changing the 
time sheets to show less hours than were 
actually worked. 


CU’s information for this report comes 
from the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, the United Garment Workers, and 
four employers. Other companies did not 
reply to CU’s inquiries. 

Except for “cut hours” or other forms 
of law evasion, the legal minimum wage 
in the boys’ blouse industry is the same 
for most union and non-union plants 
324%e¢ an hour, which amounts to only 
$13-$13.65 for a full week. But in non- 
union shops. says the union, it is hard te 
get more than the minimum. 


Machine cutters (among the most 
highly skilled of the industry’s workers) 
at the unorganized plant of Charles 
Greenberg (Lucky Lad) earn just 324%¢ 
an hour, reports the ACW, while the 
prevailing rate in organized shops is 
$30 to $45 a week. The average wage 
for all workers in the union shops re- 
ported is given as close to 50¢ an hour. 


plus stocks, the price of cotton is higher 
on the wholesale market than a year 
ago. Due to government buying and gov- 
ernment loans, it is unlikely that the 
price will fall. As already noted, the 
price of cotton textiles may go up. 

Wool. Wool prices are still almost 
at their lowest point for this year, though 
considerably higher than a year ago. 

Carpets. One of the industry’s largest 
manufacturers has predicted that one 
third of the American floor covering in- 
dustry’s yarn requirements within the 
next five years will be met by rayon in 
both high and low price lines. Prices 
have not gone up as scheduled because 
of fear of consumer resistance, but 
quality will probably deteriorate, partic- 
ularly in the low-priced lines. 

Coffee. Brazil's export limitations 
have not prevented the price of coffee 
from falling to an all-time low. This 
drop has to some extent been reflected 
in the retail price. 


Supplements to the reports on Boys' 
Blouses and Watches—pages 4 and 6 


The following brands are union made, 
under contract with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America: 

The Bell, Collegiate, Fruit of the 
Loom, Kaynee, Model, Puritan. 


The following brands are non-union: 

Lucky Lad, Pepperell, Tom Sawyer. 

Elder Mfg. Co., makers of Tom Sawyer, 
say: “Our payrolls average considerably 
above the minimum wage requirement.” 
Says the union: “This firm’s . . . method 
of payment keeps the workers very close 
to the minimum.” 


Watches 
O.; one of the three manufacturers 


of inexpensive watches reported on 
this month gave CU the requested in- 
formation on its labor policies. The 
New Haven Clock Co. states that it em- 
ploys 1,465 workers, who work a 40-hour 
week, 50 weeks a year. Minimum week- 
ly wage is $12, average weekly wage— 
excluding supervisory employees—is $21. 
The company reports excellent factory 
conditions because “the clock and watch 
industry would naturally call for abso- 
lute cleanliness and modernized equip- 
ment and methods throughout. . . .” 
Despite the low wages paid, neither 
the International Jewelry Workers Union 
(AFL) nor the Watch & Watch Case 
Workers Union (CIO) has succeeded in 
organizing New Haven or its two big 
competitors, Ingersoll and Westclox. 
The International Jewelry Workers 
Union reports that.several organizing at- 
tempts have failed. 
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The subjects listed below represent 
a few of the reports published 
from 1936 through 1939 which 
contain buying guidance ond gen- 
eral information that continues to 
be interesting and valuable. 


Alka-Seltzer (1936) 
Antiseptics (1939) 
Athlete's Foot (1939: 
Automobiles* 

onti-freere (1938 

core (1939) 

heaters (1938) 

trailers (1937) 

used (1939) 
Children's Shoes (1938) 
Coal & Fuel Oil (1936) 
Constipation & Laxatives—o series (1937) 
Coughs & Colds (1937) 
Dentifrices (1939) 
Depilatories (1938) 
Diapers (1939) 
Electric Toasters (1939) 
Face Cream (1939) 
Floor Wax (1939) 
Furs (1938) 
Gasoline (1939) 
Gelatin & Fatigue (1939) 
Gloves (1938) 
Group Hospital Care (1939) 
Hair Dyes (1939) 
Headache Remedies (1939) 
Heating Equipment (1938) 
Houses & Building—a series (19338) 
Lead in Toys (1936) 
Life Insurance—a series (1937, 1938) 
Mattresses (1938) 
Men's Shoes (1939) 
Men's Suits (1939) 
Motor Oil (1938) 
Nose Drops (1936-37) 
Permanent Waves (1938) 
Radio Sets (1939)* 
Railroads—a series (1939) 
Razor Blades (1938) 
Refrigerators (1939)* 
Shampoos (1938) 
Toilet Soap (1939) 
Tooth Decay (1939) 
Toys (1939) 
Vitamins (1938) 
Window Shades (1939) 
Women's Coats (1936) 
Women's Shoes (1939) 


*Automobiles, radio sets and re- 
frigerators are among the prod- 
ucts reported on regularly as new 
models are introduced. Reports on 
these commodities have appeared 
in one or more issues each year 
and provide useful background in- 
formation about the industries and 
products treated. They also pro- 
vide direct buying guidance for 
those who may be planning to 
purchase previous years’ models. 


Hores a buy! The tirst 
lour years of the Reports 
in three handsome volumes 


fon only $5.00 


GS ince the beginning of the year these good-looking, well- 
bound and well-indexed volumes have been selling at $2.50 and $3 each. 
Now you can buy them all for just $5. And we submit that they’re well 
worth buying. 

In the words of Dr. John M. Cassels, Director of the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education at Stephens College: “As long as the work of Consumers 
Union is carried on as it has been to date with the integrity of a scientific 
undertaking, its long-run contribution to human welfare is assured.” 


These volumes contain CU’s contribution from the beginning right up to 
this year. As such, they will have a permanent and important place in the 
history of the consumer movement in the United States. But the informa- 
tion and buying guidance packed into them is far too useful to be relegated 
to history yet! 

Dozens of reports, valuable when they were first published, are still valu- 
able . . . still provide useful guidance to your day-to-day buying. A few of 
them are listed here. But you will find many more specially applicable to 
your own needs and interests when you look through the volumes yourself. 

You will also find a running analysis of what was going on in the fast- 
growing consumer movement during those four vital years. And you will 
probably find some back issues that you once had . . . lost or loaned . . . and 
have wished to have again. 

Here's a buy, all right—four years of consumer education for five dollars! 
And you may learn cnough from a single page to repay you for the cost 
several times over. 


USE BLANK ON PAGE SEVENTEEN FOR ORDERING 





